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a _ Memorabilia. nia 


NE of the most attractive biographical 

studies we have recently come across is 
Dr. W. M. Palmer’s account of John Layer 
of Shepreth, Cambridgeshire, published for 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society as No. 
liii, of their octavo publications by Messrs. 
Bowes and Bowes of Cambridge. Layer, 
tardily at Dr. Palmer’s suggestion, included 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ was a seventeenth-century 
antiquary, part of whose work has been 
rather mixed up with that of the later and 
much better known William Cole. In the 
matter of biography not much remains about 
him beyond his will and notice of him in 
documents. He served as Justice of the 
Peace, and his report in that capacity on 
the extortions of the saltpetre men, a holo- 
graph among the State Papers Domestic of 
Charles I, gives a good idea of his sym- 
pathies and ability. His one printed work 
is ‘ The Office and Dutie of Constables,’ pub- 
lished at Cambridge shortly after his death ; 
his title to remembrance rests on his volum- 
inous MSS.—in particular on his History of 
Cambridgeshire. The draft for this, as Dr. 
Palmer has discovered, exists in a unique 
form: Layer used for it the backs of sheets 
of paper on which depositions of witnesses 
In Exchequer suits had been written, so that, 
in the volume in the Bodleian which the cata- 
loguer paged by the deposition and not by 
the draft of the History, Layer’s work ap- 
pears in disorder and mostly reads backward. 
After a chapter on Layer’s Notebooks, Deed 
Abstracts and Notes from the Cartulary of 
Royston Hospital, Dr. Palmer devotes four 
chapters to this History, which we have in | 
five incomplete copies. Examples illustrate | 
Layer’s method—Shepreth and Eltisley are | 
the places chosen—and an extended example | 
of modern method in this kind of research | 
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is given for comparison. 


The concluding 
with its 


‘ Extracts from many 


take part of Layer’s notes on Shingay as a 
specimen : 


Shengay. “ A commandry of ye priory of St. 


| John of Jerusalem... It maie well be called a 


commandry having tennants and rents in 
Cambridge town and in most townes of the 
country... it hath many privileges belonging 
to it which I will not sett downe my labore 
beinge therein cast as it were into ye sea, and 
will never be requited. In anncient tyme they 
had there a carte called a fairy carte with 
which they fetched those from Cambridge that 
buried them there—such 
blinde devotion they imputed to that place.” 
[The fairy cart was the feretorium or wheeled 
bier. The privileges of the Knights of St. John 
allowed them to bury in their graveyard 
corpses which could not be buried elsewhere, 
such as suicides and criminals, and all corpses 
during a Papal interdict. The story is a valu- 
The Knights of St. John 
were suppressed in 1541, so no one alive in 
Layer’s time could have seen the fairy cart. . .] 


B have received three interesting books 
from the John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester. The first is the Handlist, compiled 
by Dr. Moses Tyson, of the Charters, Deeds, 
and similar documents in the possession of 
the Library—being the second section, which 
describes miscellaneous documents acquired 
by gift or purchase. The entries number 
something over 2,000. They are followed by 
an index of persons and places. 
Next, also the work of Dr. Tyson, we have 
a Handlist of Additions to the collection of 
English Manuscripts possessed by the John 
Rylands Library. Most of these have come 
in since 1928. They range in date from the 
sixteenth to the twentieth century and in- 
clude many thousands of autograph letters. 
The most interesting group, set out in some 
130 entries, is that of the Thrale-Piozzi MSS. 
Its history from the death of Mrs. Piozzi 
in 1821 is related in Dr. Tyson’s introduc- 
tion. The material was handed over in a 
state of considerable confusion; it has now 
been sorted; the letters arranged and 
mounted; the manuscript works bound—the 
whole brought into such order as the student 
requires. Another group of literary interest 
is the Gaskell collection in which are to be 
found many letters of Dickens. The Old- 
know papers (of value for the history of the 
cotton industry) and the Melville papers 
(more than 2,000 letters relating to Indian 
and East India Company affairs) are among 
the chief of the historical manuscripts. A 
good deal of material concerned with local 
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history, theological treatises, and papers con- 
nected with Roman Catholics in England 
during the seventeenth century, form other 
divisions of this important collection. 
Lastly, there is Mr. C. H. Roberts’s 
account of the Unpublished Fragment of the 
Fourth Gospel—brought from Egypt, prob- 
ably from Oxyrhynchus—which tis the most 
precious of all the treasures in the John 
Rylands Library. Mr. Roberts’s scholarly 
argument goes to show that it is the earliest 
fragment known of any part of the New Tes- 
tament; and also that, dated as it probably 
should be in the first half of the second cen- 
tury, it tends to support the critics who 
favour an early date for the composition of 
the Fourth Gospel. The fragment is from 
a codex, bears writing on both sides—verses 
from chapt. xviii. of the Gospel. It is one 
of a large number of papyri acquired in 1920. 


HE criticism of Mr. T. E. Eliot’s play, 
‘Murder in 
Geoffrey Stone contributes to the November 
American Review, contains a passage which 
probably expresses what many 
readers only—of the play have felt. ‘‘ One 
might almost complain,’’ Mr. Stone says, 
‘* of the low key of the verse and its eschewal 
of rich metaphor. Here Mr. Eliot may be 
striving for an exclusive concentration on 
what the sees as the main imports of ‘his 
drama, but the result now and again has the 
appearance of thinness rather than austerity. 
Remembering that Mr. Eliot has said that 
Shakespeare reached his most poetic in his 
most dramatic, it does not seem consistent 
of him to have come so close to using a prose 
tempo. But these are not judgements on 
the play as a whole. It is not clear from 


his paper whether Mr. Stone has seen the | 


play acted. A curious point about it is that 
this ‘‘ thinness”’ or ‘‘ austerity ’’’ has been 


so happily calculated—was it luck or skill ?— | 


that the words when spoken gain the fullness 
and vigour which, when unspoken, they seem 
to have missed. We remember, when a spec- 
tator, thinking that in the places where Mr. 
Eliot, with some considerable straining, does 
use images—in the words of the Chorus be- 
fore the murder, images designed to convey 
horror and disgust—there certainly is what 
miay be called a ‘‘thinness,’’ so that the 
effect aimed at is not produced. The sug- 
gested comparison with Shakespeare seems 
rather out of place; the play belongs to the 


| Greek conception of drama rather than to 


a Cathedral,’ which Mr. | 


readers— | 








the Elizabethan. 


[X the new number of New York History 
will be found ja communication from My, 
Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., of Hamilton Col. 
lege, making protest against the wrong ety- 
mologies suggested for the American word 
‘bulldoze’ and furnishing the history of 
it. Nearly all English and American dic. 
tionaries, it seems, derive it from giving a 
Negro a ‘‘ dose of the bull whip,” and some 
say—which is correct—that it originated in 
East Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, during 
the Reconstruction era. The true story is 
thiait there lived at Clinton in that parish, 
or county, and at the time stated, one Louis 
Wagner, a German, of perhaps an Alsatian, 
veteran of the Franco-German war, who had 
been wounded in the head, and was given 
to pranks. There was a mysterious case of 
shooting at Clinton one night in 1875, and 
the Federal marshal came up from New 
Orleans to enquire into it. No one would 
give him information, and he was strolling 
up and down the verandah of his hotel, when 
Louis Wagner came up to him and, saluting, 
shouted, ‘‘ Bull doozza mit der Hoozza’’—a 
| meaningless expression which he often used. 
The miarshal took the words to be some threat 
| from tthe Ku Klux Klan, and was so much 
alarmed that the called hastily for a team 
and drove away forthwith. | Clinton was 
delighted, and ‘began to use ‘‘ bulldooze”’ in 
the sense of ‘‘to intimidate a bullying 
person ’’; altered soon to ‘‘ bulldoze.’’ The 
word spread over the South. The writer tells 
us that the has been given this account by 
various people who were living at Clinton 
in 1875, and that it may be found in the 
Proceedings of the Historical Society of Bast 
and ‘West Baton Rouge for 1918. The “ bull- 
whip ”’ derivation is said to be an invention 
of the Northern papers. 


Me. EpwIn CHAPPELL writes to us: 


| In ‘Notes and Queries’ of November 16th. 
| 1935 the reviewer of Samuel Pepys: The Years 
| of Peril has accepted Mr. Bryant’s statement 
| that “The present ill State of my Health” 
| was unpublished. Seeing that it was pub- 
| lished in the United Service Magazine of July 
| 1913, this claim must rank with some of the 
| pose “discoveries” of which we have heard s0 
much. 


| We thank him for this information, which 
had escaped us. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





and translation to Dr. 
O.M., Provost of Eton, who most kindly 
corrected my mistakes. 
advice, 1 have lengthened out some of the 
| abbreviated words. 


Montagu James, 
Acting on his 


I have also converted 


NEWS AND WEATHER, 1632-1662. | Dr. Mayer’s wu into v and v into wu. 


[HE following notes on news and weather, 
1632-1662, were written in the parish 
registers of Raydon, near Hadleigh, Suf- 
folk, by John Mayer, D.D., inducted rector 
there 22 Apr., 1631, died there 5 Mar., 
1663/4, buried there 8 Mar., aged eighty-one. 
Born at Long Melford about 1581-83, he was 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge: | 
B.A. 1602; M.A. 1605; B.D. 1612; D.D. 

1627. He was Rector of Little Wratting, 

near Haverhill, 1609-1631. He is in the ‘ Dict. 

Nat. Biog.’ as ‘‘ biblical commentator.’’ 

His long epitaph, on a tablet on the north 

wall of the sacrarium of Raydon church, is | 
printed in East Anglian Notes and Queries, | 
xii, 232. This epitaph enumerates his many 
theological works, and includes: ‘‘ lastly ye 
History of ye World from ye Creation to 
An: Dni: 1648 and one of Tapography 
[thus] of ye three parts of ye World and ye 
Covntryes and most famovs Cittyes therein.”’ | 
He ‘‘ always suffered from delicate health ”’ 

(‘D.N.B.’). No mention is made in the 

‘D.N.B.’ of any descendants, but a note of | 
about 1686 in Raydon’s parish registers con- 
cerning a disputed legacy in Dr. Mayer’s 
will includes the words: ‘‘ both Mr. Mayer 
and his son Peter did question the payment 
of it.” In 1654 Roger Mayer was married | 
there; in 1661 and 1663 James Mayer had | 
children baptized there; John Mayer, jun., | 
had children baptized there 1687-1700; and 
Edward Mayer had children baptized there 
1697-1701. In 1674, John Mayer occupied a 
seven-hearthed house iat Raydon, the fourth | 
largest in that parish. | 

Dr. Mayer’s works include ‘ An Antidote | 
against Popery,’ and on 28 Feb., 1653/4, he 
was sworn and approved by the Puritan 
ety to be ‘‘ Register ’’ for the parish of | 

ydon. His charitable bequests to ‘‘ Roy- 
den” and ‘‘ Milford ye Towne of his Nativ- 
ety’ are mentioned in his said epitaph. 

He scattered the following notes, written 
in abbreviated Latin and in a hand often 
difficult to decipher, among the proper 
entries of the parish registers, using every 
available otherwise-blank space. As “‘ sev- 
eral’’ years are elapsed since I left school, 
and as, during eighteen years’ service over- 











seas, my small knowledge of Latinity became 
somewhat rusty, I submitted my transcript 





1632. Hoc anno moritur Fredericus rex 
Bohemiz comes palat: et Gustavus Adol- 
phus fortissimus rex Swevie, qui tamen 
fertur adhuc esse vivus sed creditur esse 
mortuus.—In this year dies Frederick, 
King of Bohemia, Count Palatine [of the 
Rhine], and Gustavus Adolphus, the very 
brave King of Sweden, who however is 
said still to be alive; but he is believed to 
be dead. [He died at the battle of Lutzen, 
1 Nov., 1632]. 

1634: lis orta de Decimis sedata.—The 
dispute that arose about tithes has been 
eased. 

1636. Sepulti: plurimis peste consump- 
tis hoc anno in civit. Londinensi in New- 
castle et alijs partibus Anglie, omnes 
tamen in hoc oppido, deo gratias, in- 
columes permanserunt, nec quisque toto 
hoc anno mortuus est.—Buried: many de- 
stroyed by plague this year in the city of 
London, in Newcastle, and in other parts 
of England; all however in this town, 
thanks to God, remained safe, nor did any- 
one in all this year die. 

1637. Peste grassante in. Buria S’ti 
Edmundi et in Hadleigh, hoe oppidulum 
tamen incolume deo gratias perstitit.-- 
Plague raging in Bury St. Edmund’s and 
in Hadleigh, yet this little town, thanks 
to God, continued safe. [There were three 
burials: on 6 Apr., 1637, 22 Jan., 1637/8, 
and 25 Mar., 1638]. Siccitas quadrimes- 
tris fuit, postquam in tempore messis 
pluvia per duos menses abundavit, unde 
magna omnium penuria insequta est. - 
There was a four-months’ drought; after 
that, in time of harvest, there was abund- 
ant rain for two whole months, whence 
followed a great scarcity of all things. 

1638. Baptismus terre per pluvias mul- 
tiplices tota hac estate grana et frumenta 
et fructus ita abundare fecit ut vilius 
omnia venderentur quam in 7 annis ante.— 
The baptism of the land by various rains 
all through this summer made seed and 
corn and fruit so abundant that all things 
were sold more cheaply than during the 
preceding seven years. 

1639. Expeditio in Scotos plurimos con- 
sumens sine preetio.—An expedition against 
the Scots lost many lives without advan- 
tage. 
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1640. Scoti impatientes regiminis epis- 
cop: armata manu Angliam ingrediuntur 
petentes Parliamentum. Rex ijs_ et 
Anglis consentientibus cedit et optatis: 
unio [for unitas] inter omnes succedit et 
pax.—The Scots, impatient of episcopal 
government, invade England, armed, peti- 
tioning the Parliament. The King yields 
to them and to the consenting English, 
and most desirable unity among all follows 
and peace. 

1641. Scoti post moram in _ partibus 
borealibus per dimid: anni pacificé disced- 
unt postquam 300000]. a parliamento ijs 
concesse fuerunt pro sumptu in hac expi- 
ditione. Rebellio Hibernica coepit Novemb : 
23. per papistas.—The Scots, after a halt in 
northern parts for half a year, depart 
peaceably after £300,000 had been granted 
to them by the Parliament for expenses 
in this expedition. The Imnsh rebellion 
began Nov. 23, through the papists. 

1642. Baptismus sanguinis fuit copi- 
osus pr&sertim apud Kinto’ cesis 2000, 
apud Brainford et alibi Parliam: pug- 
nante contra regem pro sui defens :.—The 
baptism of blood was plentiful, especially 
at Kineton [or Edgehill] with 2,000 slain, 
at Brentford, and elsewhere, the Parlia- 
ment fighting against the King in its own 
defence. 

1643. Grave onus nummorum toto hoc 
anno impositum est pro singulis septi- 
manis omnibus comitatibus bello intestino 
adhuc durante et Scotis ad opituland’ par- 
liam: introductis—A heavy burden of 
money throughout this year was levied 
every week on all counties, the civil war 
still lasting, and the Scots were brought in 
to help the Parliament. 

1644. Bello intestino adhuc durante tota 
regio per excise et alias imposit: magis 
gravat:—The civil war still continuing, 
the whole kingdom was greatly burdened 
by taxes and other impositions. 

1645. Bello intestino adhuc durante, 
multa millia ubique ceciderunt in Boreali- 
bus, occidental: partibus et austral: tan- 
tum association orient: Londinu’ Kantia 
et Sussex impenetrabiles steterunt. Sed 
regia pars magis magisque debilitata est, 
parliament: pars victrix sub Th: Fair- 
fax milite aurato. Det deus his finem 
bonum.—The civil war still lasting, many 
thousands have everywhere withdrawn in 
the North, the West, and the South; only 
the Eastern Association [namely] London, 
Kent, and Sussex, have stood unconquered. 
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ened, the Parliamentary side victorious 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax. May God 
bring these things to a good end. 

1646. Initium judiciorum in fructibys 
terre per 4or annos durantium.—The be. 
ginning of [? the legal verdicts] concern. 
ing the fruits of the earth lasting four 
years. [This may concern tithes, about 
which there was much controversy during 
the Commonwealth]. 

1647. Hoc anno milites hic et illic otio 
degentes, ut Locustee Egypti comedebant 
bona terre.—In this year the soldiers, here 
and there living at leisure, like the locusts 
of Egypt, were eating up the goods of the 
earth. 

1648. Multo sanguine effuso effundun. 
tur pluvie in omne eestate ita ut nun- 
quam ante. Jan: 29 Carol: rex perijt.— 
Much blood having been shed, rain poured 
through all the summer as never before, 
On Jan. 29 King Charles died. [He was 
beheaded on 30 Jan., 1648/9]. 

1649. Siccitas magna fuit hac estate et 
exinde sterilitas maxime graminis et tri- 
tici.—There was a great drought this 
summer and therefrom a scarcity especially 
of grass and of wheat. 

1650. Annus omne genus frugibus abun- 
dans et gramine, hiems valde frigida et 
humida.—A year abounding with crops 
and herbs of every kind. | Winter very 
cold and damp. 

1651. Hoc anno Siccitas fuit magna, et 
rex Carolus, filius, in Scotia victus intrat 
Angliam cum 16000, et maultitudine hos 
tium oppressus postquam acriter pug- 
nasset diu, specimen sue fortitudinis dans 
aufugit et miraculosé servatus est, et 
abijt in Galliam ubi etiam est mater et 
frater Jacobus.—In this year there was a 
great drought, and King Charles (the son), 
conquered in Scotland, enters England 
with 16,000 men, and, overcome by a large 
force of the enemy after he had fought vali- 
antly for a long time, giving proof of his 
courage, fled and was miraculously saved, 
and escaped to France, where is also his 
mother and his brother James. 

1652. Contentio hoc anno orta est inter 
Angliam et Belgiam et acriter maritimo 
prelio pugnatum est spe ad magnum 
utriusque nationis damnum Anglis sempet 
nisi semel vincentibus.—Discord in_ this 
year arose between England and Holland, 
and fiercely at sea fighting often took place, 
to the great loss of both nations, the Eng- 
lish always except once being victorious. 

1653. Hoc anno pax conleite est inter 
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_ 1 


| 
Angliam et Belgiam Daniam et Sweviam, | 
sed Taxatio in Anglia gravissimum onus | 
duravit Anno 1654. Universalis pax et 
copia frumentarie. Parliamentum sedens 
quinque menses sed nihil efficiens. Vile | 
venit triticum.—In this year peace was 
concluded ‘between England and Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, but taxation in 
England, a very heavy burden, lasted until 
1654. Universal peace and abundant har- 
vest. Parliament sitting five months but 
doing nothing. Wheat is sold cheap. 

1655. [A large blot at the bottom of the 
page entirely obliterates any note written 
there |. te : 

1657. Hoc anno graminis magna fuit 
copia frumenti vero magna penuria, ita ut 
triticum venit pro 5 solidis et [? 6] d.— 
In this year there was a great abundance 
of hay, but a great dearth of corn, so that 
wheat is sold for 5 shillings and [? 6] 
pence. 

1658. [In English: ] Maryages Began 
now again to be made by ministers of gods 
word and not by Civil magistrates, the 
parliament of 1657 seeing into the errour 
of a former parliament in appropriating 
this office to a justicer, most improperly. 
Parliamentum convenit Jan: 29 et dissolu- 
tum per milites May 7. Oliverus protec- 
tor mortuus et Ricardus fil: ejus success :— 
Parliament assembled on Jan. 29, and was 
dissolved by the soldiers on May 7. Oliver 
the Protector died [3 a 1658], and 
Richard, his son, succeeded. 

1660. Hoo anno Carolus rex post exilium 

- 11 annis passum receptus est unanimi con- 
sensu omnium, Maij 29 et cum summo 
gaudio proclamabatur et . . . [ ? one word] 
fuit propter eximias ejus Dotes. Archi- 
episcopi, episcopi [? etc.] restituebantur 
contra nationale foedus | ? etc.] impositum, 
sed revera non obligans quia per vim im- 
ponebatur per tyrannos.—In this year 
King Charles, after 11 years’ exile, was re- 
tored by the unanimous consent of all, and 
on 29 May with very great joy was pro- 
claimed, and was... because of his excel- 
lent qualities. The archbishops, bishops 
[? ete.] were restored contrary to the 
national agreement [? etc.] imposed on 


them, but truly not binding because it was | 


imposed by force by the tyrants. 
1661. Magna penuria frumenti omne 


genus et tempestas stupenda qualis non | 


fuisset in memoria hominum debellans un- 
dique horrea et ruinis plurimas domus 
atterens.—A great shortage in every kind 
of corn, and a tremendous tempest, such as 
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| Tun into the proper entries, 
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was not in men’s memory, overthrowing 
barns everywhere and crashing many houses 
to ruins. 

1662. Hiems extremé frigida per 
quinque menses, et plena magnis inunda- 
tionibus aquarum.—The winter extremely 
cold for five months, and there were great 


floods. 


Dr. Mayer recorded baptisms, marriages, 
and burials in three vertical columns down 
each page. His notes on news and weather 
are inserted between these columns and often 
also written 
chiefly in Latin. These notes appear to be 
retrospective—written at the end of each year, 
and sometimes still later. Occasionally he 
annotated burial-entries, such as: 1635, ‘a 
virgin of 40 unable to speak or to under- 
stand ’’; 1650, ‘‘ wife of Roger Sterne, form- 
erly of William Gardner, then happy, now 
through her wantonness reduced to much 
misery without consolation, died as an ex- 
ample to other old women who in wantonness 
marry again ”’; 1651, ‘‘ in despair on account 
of poverty and seeing a demon ”’ [ ? suicide]. 
In 1638, ‘ Robert Webster clericus plantator 
aximins’”’ Suygested translations: (1) clergy- 
man, excellent sower of God’s word; (2) 
parish clerk, notable gardener; (3) parish 
clerk and excellent sexton (planter of corpses). 
In 1651, Dr. Mayer buried ‘‘ Steven Angier 
hujus ecclesiz clericus,”’ clerk of this church. 

For the loan of these parish registers I am 
indebted to the kind courtesy of the Rev. 
John Masham, Rector of Raydon, with the 
much-appreciated sanction of the Bishop of 
St. Edmundsbury and Ipswich. 


C. 


PARTRIDGE, F.S.A. 





ST. CECILIA. 

FEW figures in the gallery of Christian art 

are more popular or more universally re- 
cognised than St. Cecilia, the patron saint of 
music and musicians. It seems almost a 
sacrilege to hint that a character which has 
been, so to speak, canonized by the genius of 
painters and poets is a fiction due, not to 
the imagination of the romancer who wrote 
her legend, but to a wrong interpretation of 
something he said. Yet such is the fact, well 
| known to serious students of Christian 
imagery to-day. The legend, it is agreed, is 
romance, not history, but that does not 
matter. The question is what it contains to 
| give rise to the idea that Cecilia was a 
| musician. 
The words of the old ‘‘ Acts ’’ were taken 
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over by the ‘ Golden Legend,’ and in Caxton’s 
version we can read how the holy virgin, a 
secret Christian from her earliest years, was 
to be married to Valerian, a pagan whom 
she soon converted ; and when the day of the 
wedding was come, and the festivities were 
in progress, ‘‘ She hearing the organs mak- 
ing melody sang in her heart only to God.’’ 
The meaning is clear. The organ, which to 
us is primarily the instrument of Church 
music, begins to appear in Rome under the 
Empire, where its powerful tones were valued 
for public entertainents, and it is associated 
with the names of Nero and Heliogabalus. 
The saint shuts her ears to the blatant in- 
strument with its hateful pagan associations, 
and in her heart, that is to say silently, 
chants her prayer for the preservation of 
the purity which she has vowed. Yet this 
mention of the organ is the germ from which 
Cecilia’s patronage of music has been de- 
veloped. 

It seems to have come about in this way. 
In the Breviary services for her day (Nov. 
22) this passage is used as one of the anti- 
phons, only, as Dom Quentin has pointed out 
in Qabrol’s great ‘ Dictionnaire des Anti- 
quités Chrétiennes,’ with the omission of the 
words ‘‘ in her heart,’’ so that the mutilated 
text: Cantantibus organis Caecilia Domino 
decantabat, was interpreted by someone who 
knew the Breviary but not the Acts to mean 
that she sang to the accompaniment of the 
organ. Then an artist, or someone giving 
instructions to an artist, visualized this in 
the form of Cecilia playing the organ. One 
can imagine how the innovation was wel- 
comed by the artists, always on the look out 
for episodes in the lives of saints which 
would provide a distinctive and easily recog- 
nised picture or symbol. 

Hitherto Cecilia’s emblem in medieval art 
had been the rose and lily wreath, brought 
by an angel; and Chaucer, for instance, 
knew no other :— 

Thou with thy gerland, wrought with rose 

and lilie, 

Thee mene Il, 

Cecilie. 
But Dorothy and other saints had flower 
emblems; and, besides, music, which was 
starting on a new career in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was in need of an attractive patron, 
such as the gracious figure of Cecilia sup- 
plied; and it was in the sixteenth century 
that the new type of her became popular. The 
earliest example is, perhaps, still to be dis- 
covered; but, at any rate, it had arrived 
when an 


mayde and martir Seint 


altarpiece (now broken up) was 
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painted for a church in Cologne round 

the year 1500, for one of te geet pies. 
Munich) shows Cecilia playing on a portatiye 
organ, which a little angel helps to support. 
The new type and all ‘that it implied must 
have made rapid progress, for the greatest 
painter of the day to have presented her by 
1516, in the famous altarpiece at Bologna, 
as entranced by the heavenly concert and 
letting the organ droop in her hands, while 
other instruments of music lie broken at her 
feet. Raphael’s picture must have been 
largely responsible for her acceptance as the 
patron of so many musical societies all over 
Europe, for one of which in London Dryden 
wrote his Ode in 1687. Henceforward in 
literature and art she has reigned undisputed 
as the representative of music, and Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Palace of Art’ and Burne-Jones’s 
window in Christ Church testify to the per- 
manence of the tradition in our own age, not 
to speak of innumerable memorial windows 
in dhurches to people of musical tastes and 
accomplishments, the latest being Mr. A. K. 
Nicholson’s design for the Elgar window in 
Worcester Cathedral which was illustrated 
in The Times of Sept. 2. 

The extraordinary thing is that the real 
facts of the case had been clearly and forci- 
bly stated more than a century and a half 
ago by J. N. Pacquot in his new and en- 
larged edition (1771) of Molanus’s De His- 
toria SS. Imaginum, where he insists that 
the only thing which the words of the legend 
prove is that the holy maiden detested the 
sound of the organ, just as she detested the 
wedding itself. Henceforth, he continues, if 
artists must represent Cecilia in connexion 
with musical instruments she ought to be 
trampling them under her feet. So sure is 
the wniter of the effect of his demonstration 
that he proceeds to provide artists with a 
list of substitutes for Cecilia as patrons of 
music. Alas! how weak is reason where it 
has imagination to contend with! As we 
have seen, Cecilia has remained to this day 
as firmly seated on the throne of music as 
though her claims had never been disputed. 
The fact is that Gregory the Great, and 
Dunstan, and other solemn ecclesiastics to 
whom church music is indebted, and who 
figure in Pacquot’s list, are but sorry substi- 
tutes for the figure of the lovely girl musi- 
cian, ravished heavenwards by some celestial 
melody, or by the ecstasy of her own inspired 
strains. Some writers, who know the facts 
(such as Oahier and Male), try to justify 
what they regard as an unassailable tradi- 
tion by saying that the mention of the organ 
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js a link, if a weak one, between her and 
music, and that the intention of Raphael 
and other artists was to show that her inspir- 
ation came from heaven, and not from any 
instrument of human art. Yet the hard fact 
remains that the words of the legend say that 
Cecilia had a positive antipathy to the 
organ with its pagan associations; and there 
js nothing else in the story that suggests 
music of any kind. There are saints who 
have been connected with the arts or other 
matters on fictitious grounds. There may 
be good reasons why St. Luke should be the 

tron of medicine, but, in spite of the 

man Academy of St. Luke, we know that 
the idea that he pa the Virgin’s por- 
trait is purely legendary. Yet there is 
nothing in what we read about St. Luke 
which makes it impossible that he might 
have been a painter, whereas we are told that 
St. Cecilia positively disliked organ music. 


G. MoN. RusHrorrTu. 





TWO LONDON GOLDSMITHS’ 
WILLS. 


{ following wills are taken from my col- 
lection of wills from Somerset House. 


1. Str Jown Munpy. 


In the name of God. Amen. The xiith 
Day of July in the yere of 6r Lord God 
m!, vt, xxxvij#, and the xxix yere of the 
Reign of Or soveraign Lord King, Henry 
‘the Eight ; 1 S™* John Mundy, Knight, Citi- 
zen, Goldsmith and Allderman of London, 
being hole in mynde and in good memorie, 
[&c. sowl unto Almighty God], my bodie 
to be buried in the Chappell of dr Ladye 
in the parrishe Churche of Sainct Peter 
in Chepe whereas lieth the bodie of Mar- 

aret my late Wyfe on whose soule Jhu 

ave mercie, if it shall happen me to 
deceas wt in the Citie of London, And 
ells I will my bodie to be buried in suche 
Churche or churcheyarde as shall pleas 
almighty God to provide for me, &c. [after 
burial of body, payment of debts, funeral 
and testamentary expenses] all the Resi- 
dew of my pone’ Cattalls, Juels, plate, 
reddy mony and debtts [&c.] be devided 
into thre equall porcions after the custome 
of the Citie of London whereof I bequethe 
one equall porcion unto Julian my wel- 
louyd Wiffe. An other equall porcion 
thereof I bequethe vnto those my five Chil- 
dren whiche eyther be not maried or vnder 











the age of xxi yeres, equally to be devided 
amongs them according to the custom of 
the said Citie of London [&c.]. And the 
third equall porcion of the Residew of my 
goods, Cattalls, [&c.] I bequeth vnto the 
high Awlter of the parrishe churche of 
Sainct Peter of Westchepe, in London, 
whear I am a parishioner for my tithes 
and oblacdns forgotten or negligently 
wtholden, if any suche be, in discharging 
of my sowle and conscience Xs.—towards 
the Reparasone of the olde works of the 
Cathedral Churche of Sainct Paule 
London, Xs.—to the house of the black 
ffreres of london xl. s.—to the howse of the 
grey ffreres in london, xl s.—to the White 
ffreres in london xl s.—to the ffreres Augus- 
tines in london, xl s.—to the Crossed ffreres 
in london xl s.—to the brothered of lx 
preests in london, xx s.—to the Brothered 
of the pisshe Clerks in London xx s. — 
vnto the company of Goldsmiths in lon- 
don to thintent that they shall yerely kepe 
an obbit for me for ever, and come to the 
same to Saincte Peters in chepe to my 
Dirige and masse there to say Deprofunds 
for the soules of me, my wifes and all 
xpen soules Ixvj!i xiijs iiij4. It. 1 bequeth 
to my Doughter Margaret Haward x". 
Also to Barnard Gennyngs her sonne x". 
Allso to Julian Genyns her Dowghter x'i. 
To my Daughter Elizabeth Tirell xl. to 
John Tyrell her sonne a cheyne of golde wt 
a crosse Whiche I did weare to the valew of 
xxvj'i xiij® iiij4. Itm. to Thomas Tirell 
her sonne x'i, It. to Edmund tyrrell her 
sonne xi, It. to Charles Tirrell her sonne 
xi, It. to Edwarde Tirrell her sonne 
xli, It. to James Tirrell her sonne, x!!. 
To my Dawghter Anne Dercy x. It. I 
remytt and forgive my brother Roger 
Mundy all suche somes of money whiche he 
oweth vnto me by his bills or other speci- 
allties at any tyme dew before the date 
hereof.—It. I bequethe to Nicolas Mundy 
my sonne xi, to John Mundy my sonne 
xh, It. to Marjery Mundy my doughter 
x'ii—to the poore howse holders of Bred- 
strete Warde vj!i xiijs idij4. It. I give and 
bequethe to William Mundy my sonne owt 
of my parte 100. It. I bequethe to Vin- 
cent my sonne in lyke manner 1004. It. to 
Thomas Mundy my sonne 100!, It. to 
John Mundy my sonne 100li, It. I bequethe 
to Myldrede Mundy my Daughter 100!i.— 
To every one of my howshold S'vants doing 
srvice the tyme of my decease and that 
hathe been wt me one moneth before, as 
well men as women xx’. Exors. my well- 
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belouyd Wife Julian Mundy, and my wel- | interesting Jacobite glass. 


belouyd sonne Vincent Mundy Residuary 


Legatees. Memorand. that I S" John 
Mundy, Knight, the xxvijth Daye of 
Auguste, the yere of our Lorde God 


MVxxxvVIlI'h being of good minde and mem- 
orie, gave and bequethed these bequests and 
legasies hereafter following viz. ffirste to 
my Lorde of Norff. one Salter of golde, 
requiering his Grace to be overseer of this 
testament and laste Wille. 

Item to his Doughter Anne Darcy xxti 
markes. It. to her husband Thomas Darcy 
yjli xiijs iv’. It. to Anthonye Darcy, 
father to the saide Thomas vili xiijs iiij¢. 
It. to the childe that the saide Anne is con- 
cevid wt all. vjli xaijs iiij4. It. I remytt 
and forgive to my lady Tirrell of Heron, 
widow xl5§ whiche she ought vnto me. It. 
to mysteris Tirell her gentillwoman xx‘. 
Witnes. Anthony Darcye Esquier, John 
Tirell of Heron. Esquier and others. 
Probatum apud London vicesimo septo 
Sept’. 1537. [9 Dyngeley]. 

2. GrEoRGE PAawLert. 

George Pawlett, citizen and Goldsmith of 
London. Will dated Sept. 30, 1687. Pr. 
Oct. 12, 1687 (128 Foot). To be buried at 
Paddington. ‘‘ My mother Margaret Paw- 
lett £5. My brothers John, William and 
Joseph Pawlett, Mrs. Elizabeth Seaman, 
20/-. My sister Francis Pawlett exix.’’ 

George Pawlett was of Somerset extrac- 
tion. I wonder if his trade-card is to be 
found in Srr AmsBrose Heat’s collection of 
goldsmiths’ cards ? 


W. Locke Raprorp. 
Ashill, [/mjnster. 


YROM PAPERS AND _ RELICS: 
‘GOD REST YOU, MERRY GENTLE- 
MEN.’—Through the kindness of Colonel and 
Mrs. Eden, I have been allowed to examine 
these very interesting documents which have 
wandered far from their north-country home 
to Culver, 4 miles west of Exeter. Among 
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other xarities was a ballad-sheet, half of | 


which contained a ‘‘ New Christmas Carol ”’ : 
this was no other than our old friend, ‘ God 
rest you, merry gentlemen.’ One wonders 
whether this was (1) simply a catch-penny 
heading; or whether (2) Byrom, who wrote 
‘ Christians awake,’ purposely imitated an 
old model—tihis, seems hiardly credible; or (3) 
as some think Hawker did with ‘ Shall Tre 
lawney die?’ he worked up an old fragment- 
ary poem. 

Together with the papers is preserved much 
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E. S. 

Kentisbeare Rectory, Devon. 
Mt IN THE OLD CEMETERY, MEL- 

BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
(See ante p. 347). — This stone was erected 
by the 1.0.0.F.M.U. of the Port Philip Dis- 
trict to the memory of N. G. Thomas Bailey, 
as a testimony of the high estimation in 
which he ‘was held as a man, and a brother, 
by the members of the Fraternity. He died 
9th March, 1850, aged 31. 

James BatrincaLt—2l1st January, 1849, 
aged 41; drowned in the Yarra. 

WILLIAM JAMES BaAILLIE—21st January, 
1850. 

Kincardine, Perthshire, Scotland—Duncay 
Barrp, 5th September, 1848; aged 19 years, 

STEPHEN CRANSTONE BaLcomBe—lIlst Janu- 
ary, 1844, aged 2 years.—WILLIAM, an in- 
fant, 4 May, 1849; children of Alex. B. Bat- 
COMBE. 

James Batpwin, 8th December, 1853, aged 
40 years—Marcaret, an infant, CaTHERINe, 
wife; CATHERINE Lyons, daughter. 

BALLINGALL—vide under BAILuie. 

PHYLLIS CORNELIUS BALMAIN, 
1852, 59 years.—Footstone P.C.B. 

Sopura, wife of Charles John Bakes, 
Esquire; March, 1842—scarcely 22 years of 
age. 


CHALK, 


14 July, 


That all thy full-blown joys at once should 
fade, 

His most righteous Will, and she that Will 
obeyed.—Lyttleton. 


ELLen Gorpon Bance, 22nd April, 1830— 
2 years 9 months. 

Forgive, fond Shade, the tributary tear, 

naar” mourns thy absence from a world like 

this; 

Henge the wish that would have kept thee 

1ere, 

And stayed thy entrance to a world of bliss. 

ELLEN Gatway, the beloved wife of Samuel 
Hawker Banks; born 14th of June, 1831; 
died the 5th of September, 1852. 

Erected by Mary Barnes to THomas 
Barnes—26th August, 1853—34 years. 

SamueL Barnett, 2nd September, 5613 
[= 1852], aged 40 years. [A Jew]. 

Ann Barrass—17th April, 1850—aged 51; 
infant child, ANN Exizanetn, daughter of 
David and Ann Moore, May 1850—aged 15 
months—The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away, etc.—Late of North Shields, 
England. 

JANE Barry—4th Nov., 1852—aged 45 years. 

Davip Barry—23rd June, 1860, aged 68 yrs. 
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Joux Barman, born at Parramatta, in | 
N.S.W., 1800; died at Melbourne, 6th May, 
1839; he entered Port Phillip Heads, 29th | 
May, 1835, as leader of an expedition which 
he Rad organised in Launceston, U.D.L., to | 
form a settlement, and founded one on the | 
site of Melbourne, then unoccupied. This | 
Monument was erected by Public Subscrip- | 
jion in Victoria, 1881. Circumspice. 
Sacred to the Memory of Mary Ann Bay- 
uss, the wife of John Baytiss, May, 1852, 
aged 39—Lo she lies here in the dust; the 
hands of industry are at rest, the humble, 
the meek, the kind, the candid is no more, 
and her memory fills me with regret. 
MatrHew Henry Squire—18th September, 
1851—5 years—And his uncle Georce Rum- | 
BoLpD Bayty, 12th January, 1852—31 years. 
Mary Beat, wife of John Daniel—2 May, 
1853-31 years. [Uncertain whether  sur- | 
name is Beal or Daniel.—J. W. F. 
Witt1am CuRristMAs Bear—1867 (?), aged 
42—IsaBeLLA, 1885, 60—Also two infants— 
Also AcneEs DouGtas, 1878—60. | 
GeorGE FREDERICK BELCHER—born 17 May, | 
1845; died 1st August, 1849. 


J. W. Fawcerr. 
(To be continued). 


HE IMPERTINENT STARLING. — 
Sceptics who aver that Thomas In- 
goldsby’s Jackdaw of Rheims was merely the 
invention of a minor canon of St. Paul’s, 
should take note of Capt. JAGGaRD’s mis- 
behaving magpie (ante p. 348) and likewise | 
of the audacious starling who attended the 
solemn transfer of the emblems of office from 
the retiring to the new Lord Mayor on 
8 Nov. in the Guildhall of London. | 
Not merely was the ‘‘ gatecrasher,’’ the in- | 
truding starling, present at the important | 
ceremony, but it even perched on the head | 
of the Senior Sheriff, and a little time after- 
wards, when the Lord Mayor-elect was sign- 
ing one of the customary declarations, it also 
hopped upon the head of the City Marshal 
and, inclining his beak forward, scrutinized 
critically the document which Sir Percy 
Vincent was in the act of signing before it 
left the illustrious assemblage of City mag- 
nates and returned to the outside world. 
R. B. 
“POND-STREET, WALBROOK ”: COR- 
RIGENDUM IN ‘D.N.B.’ — The 
‘D.N.B.’ states that Thomas Furly Forster 


was born here. This must be an error for 
Bond Court, E. out of Walbrook at No. 31. 
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Song xxiii., Hellidon Hill, havin 


| As Hamshire 





J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 








HE BLAZONS OF THE SHIRES IN 

DRAYTON’S ‘ POLY-OLBION.’ — In 
surveyed 
the English counties, goes on to show: 


The Clownish Blazons, to each Country long 
agoe, 

Which those unlettered times with blind 
devotion lent, 


Kent first in. our’ account, doth to it selfe 


apply, 

(Quoth he) this Blazon first, Long Tayles and 
Libertie. 

Sussex with Surrey say, Then let us lead 
home Logs. 

long for her, hath had the 
tearme of Hogs. 

So Dorsetshire of long, they Dorsers usd to 


call. 

Cornwall and Devonshire crie, Weele wrastle 
for a Fall. 

Then Somerset sayes, Set the Bandog on the 
Bull. 

And Glostershire againe is blazon’d, Weigh 
thy Wooll. 

As Barkshire hath for hers, Lets to’t and 
tosse the Ball. 

And Wiltshire will for her, Get 
pay for all. 

Rich Buckingham doth beare the terme of 
Bread and Beefe, 

Where if you beat a Bush, tis ods you start 
a Theefe. 

So Hartford blazon’d is, 
clowted Shoone, 

Thereto, Ile rise betime, and sleepe againe 
at Noone. 

When Middlesex bids, Up to London let us 
goe, 

And when our Markets done, weele have a 
pot or two. 

As Essex hath of old beene named, Calves 
and Styles, 

Fayre Suffolke Mayds and Milke, and Nor- 
folke, Many Wyles, 

So Cambridge hath been call’d, Hold Nets, 
and let us winne; 

And Huntingdon, With Stilts weeéle stalke 
through thick and thinne. 

Northamptonshire of long 
Blazon, Love, 

Below the girdle all, but little else above. 

An outcrie Oxford makes, The Schollers have 
been heere, 

And little though they payd, yet have they 
had good cheere. 

Quoth warlike Warwickshire, Ile binde the 
sturdy Beare 

Quoth Worstershire againe, And I will squirt 
the Peare. 

Then Staffordshire bids Stay, and I will Beet 
the Fire, 

And nothing will I aske, but good will for 
my hire. 


home and 


The Club, and 


hath had this 
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Beane-belly Lestershire, her attribute doth 


eare. 

And Bells and bag-pipes, next, belong to 
Lincolneshire. 

Of Malt-horse, Bedfordshire long since the 

Blazon wan. 

And little Rutlandshire is tearmed Raddle- 
man, 

To Darby is assign’d the name of Wooll and 
Lead. 

As Nottinghams, of old (is common) Ale and 
Bread. 

So Hereford for her sayes, Give me Woofe 
and Warpe. 

And Shropshire saith in her, That Shinnes 
be ever sharpe, 

Lay wood upon the fire, reach hither mee my 


arpe, 
And whilst the blacke Bowle walks, we merily 
will carpe. 
Old Chesshire is well knowne to be the Chiefe 
of Men. 
Faire Women doth belong to Lancashire 
agen. 

The lands that over Ouze to Berwicke foorth 
doe beare, 

Have for their Blazon had the 
Spurre, and Speare. 


Many of the allusions are obvious, and 


Drayton implies that they are traditional. | 


Are they known from any other source ? 
B. HH. N. 


HISTORIC TORTOISESHELL SNUFF- | 
BOX.—I should be grateful if you would | 


give me the hospitality of your valuable 


paper so that some of your readers might | 
be able to help me about a snuffbox of his- | 


torical interest. 


It is of tortoiseshell faced with ivory; the | 


painting on the top shows Mary, Queen of 
Scots, being driven away from Holyrood 
Palace in an open carriage and pair; on the 
underneath of the snuffbox the painting 
shows Mary, Queen of 
boat at Leven Castle, where she was impris- 
oned. The sides are also painted with trees, 
etc. The box is about 2}ins. in diameter and 
the miniature scenes are most beautifully 
— Who painted it?—and to whom 
as it belonged? 
L. L. 


AX FAMILY.—Information is wanted re 
parentage, connections, etc., of Anthony 
Lax, b. (? at Eryholme, Yorks.) October, 
1727 ; died Feb. 14, 18[1. 
Dupiey Wricut. 


ISHER FAMIIY.—Information is wanted 
re descendants, etc., of Wilhelm Fisher 
and Thomas Fisher, both living at Beverley, 
Yorks, 1477, brothers to Robert Fisher, 
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‘ mercer, also of Beverley. 
Duptey Wrigar. 


MPLEMENT FOUND AT THE BATH 
ROYAL LITERARY AND SCIRENTI. 
FIC INSTITUTION. — I am enclosing a 
sketch of a modern iron implement found 
in our museum, hoping some reader may he 
able to tell me what it is, or where to apply 
for information regarding it. 

















Spresent lack 


It is an iron cylinder; length 14ins. over- 
all; handle 4ins,. ; diameter lin. ; blades lin.; 
on pulling on the lower knob, four pairs of 
sharp blades project about half-an-inch, and 
on releasing the knob it springs back and 
the blades recede. They are ground along 
the edges. The sliding ring appears to be 
useless. The implement does not appear to 
belong to any piece of machinery. It is 
stamped ‘‘ Registered.”’ 

Hitary ARATHOON, 
Surg.-Com., R.N. 


‘THEATRUM FLORAE.’—Who were the 
author and engraver of this book of en- 
gravings of plants? It was issued at Paris 
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in 1622 (apud Nicolaum Mathoniere), 1628, 
and 1633 (apud Petrum Firens). 
J. ARDAGH. 


hyena OF FRENCH ABBEYS. — 
In a recent issue of a Sunday paper 
there is a story which one is invited “ to 
believe or not ’’ to the following effect : 

Henri III, King of France, granted to one 
Philippe Desportes (1546-1606), French court 
poet, as a reward for writing three lines of 

ry, the Abbeys of Tiron, Josaphat, Bon- 

rt and St. Chapelle, the income of which 

amounted to £6 ,000. The grant of such 

abbeys for such a reason was quite consistent 

with the chanacter of Henri III and the cus- 

tom of the time, but the figure appeared to 
me to be extravagant in the extreme. 

In the Almanac Royal of 1776, i.e., about 
two hundred years after the supposed grant, 
I find three of the abbeys mentioned with 
their revenues as follows: 

Abbey of Tiron, livres 12,000; of Josa- 
phat, 4,300; and of Bonport 18,000, making 
a total of livres 34,300. The remaining 
Abbey of St. Chapelle I cannot trace. It is 
likely that the true value of these abbeys in 
1776 would be more and not less than two 
hundred years before, when France was the 
prey of civil war. It is, however, difficult 
to estimate the value of these revenues be- 
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and canon of Windsor 1660; died 16 Jan. 1663-4. 


See Foster’s Index Eccl. 

Antony Hawles son of Edmund, of (Winter- 
bourne) Monckton, Dorset, arm. Queen’s Col- 
lege, matric. 9 Nov. 1627, aged 18. B.A. 20 Nov. 
1627; M.A. 30 June 1630; D.D. 2 Aug. 1660; chap- 
lain to the king in his exile; archdeacon of 
Salisbury 1658; and canon 1660; canon of 
Windsor 1660; rector of Great Knoyle, Wilts, 
1660; rector and vicar of Bishopston, Wilts, 
1662; died 16 Jan. 1663; buried in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Brother of Edmund (matric. 
1618) and Thomas (matric. 1622). See Lans- 
downe MS. f, 48; Fasti. II, 236; and Foster’s 
Index Eccl. 

The Visitation of Dorset, 1623 (Harl. Soc. 
Pub., xx.), p. 53, has a pedigree of the 
Hawles family, with arms, Argent three 
greyhounds’ heads erased Sable. There we 
read that Edmond Hawles of Upwimbourne 
(Monkton) married Elizabeth, aughter of 
Anthony Hinton of Earl’s Court, Wilts (and 
thus introduced the Ohristian name of 
Anthony into his family). Their sons were 
Edmond, born in 1601; Thomas, born 24 
Oct., 1605 ; George, born 1607; and Anthony, 
born 1612. 

I suspect that this Anthony was the Antony 
Hawles of Foster; but his biographical de- 
tails and those of Anthony Hawkes need 
sorting out. Further, I suggest that he was 


| the father of the vicar of Great Amwell, and 


cause the value of money has been going | 


down so steadily for centuries past. 
Can anyone say what in Hnglish money 
to-day 34,000 livres represented in 1776? 


W. C. R. 


fANKES, MAUKES, HAWKES, 

HAWLES. — A small brass plate in 
Great Amwell church, Herts, commemorates 
the vicar, the Rev. Anthony Maukes, who 
died on 28 Aug., 1684. All the Herts his- 
torians make the mistake of calling him 
Mankes. I can find the name of Maukes 
nowhere, and it strongly suggests that of 
Hawkes. Above the inscription are the 
arms of St. John’s College, Oxford, and its 
founder, Sir Thomas White, namely, Gules, 


on a bordure Sable eight estoiles Or; on a | 


canton Ermine a lion rampant of the second ; 


in chief an annulet of the third (probably for | 


difference). This led me to consult Foster’s 
‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ with unfortunate re- 
sults, for he mixes up an Anthony Hawkes 
with an Antony Hawles. 

Anthony Hawkes, of Wilts, pleb. New 
College, matric. 11 Nov. 1608, aged 19. B.A. 
from St. Edmund Hall, 12 Feb. 1612-3. M.A. 16 
May 1616; rector of Church Stretton, Salop, 
1621; archdeacon of Salisbury 1658; canon 1660; 








| 


I would be very grateful for any light on 


this riddle, 
H, C. ANDREWS, F.S.A, 

Hertford Museum. 

URVIVING QUINTAINS, STOCKS 

AND PILLORIES.—May I ask readers 
to help compile in ‘ N. and Q.’ a list of the 
outdoor medieval woodwork still existing in 
England ?—with such notes of date as may 
be possible. 

I have a newspaper cutting (alas! without 
reference, but about 1930) saying that ‘“ the 
only quintain in the country [at Offham, 
Kent] is being renovated under a compul- 
sory clause in the lease of Quintain House, 
Offham.’’ The paragraph is headed ‘A 
Twelfth-Century Survival.’ I have myself 
seen in situ (and in good condition, 1902) 
the stocks at White Waltham, Berks, and 
those at Melbourne (?), Cambridgeshire: and 
the pillory at the Town Hall of Rye in 
Sussex (in which Archbishop Randall David- 
son is said to have been accidentally im- 
prisoned), as well as many examples of early 
medieval pounds in various parts of the 


| country: but I do not know where to find 
| a complete list of such survivals, which I 


believe to be comparatively numerous. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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ANBRUGH’S THEATRE IN THE HAY- 
MARKET.—Is it known when Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s theatre in the Haymarket, on a 
part of the site of the present His Majesty’s 
Theatre, was built? 

I do not find Vanbrugh’s name in the 
parochial rate-books before 1717, when he 
was rated at only £15. It is thus certain 
that the theatre must have been built in the 
previous year, 1716, but I seem to have read 
somewhere of an earlier mention of a per- 
formance by Vanbrugh’s company; possibly 
this took place on another site, 


ARTHUR DASENT. 


(jAPTAIN THOMAS NAIRNE. — This 
/ officer belonged to the 49th Regiment of 
Foot, and was killed in action at Ohrysler’s 
Farm in Canada, on 11 Nov., 1813 (war of 
1812-14, with United States of America), 
when a British force, commanded by Lieut.- | 
Colonel J. W. Morrison, 89th Foot, defeated 
the American invading army. This un- | 
expected defeat was not in accordance with 
the plans of the Americans, who fully anti- 
cipated spending the winter of 1813-4 in 
Montreal, instead of which they were com- | 
pelled to take to their boats and retire to 
their own territory on the south shore of 
the: River St. Lawrence. 

Captain Nairne’s name is given in Eng- 
lish official Army Lists as ‘‘Thomas Nairne,”’ 
but on a tablet attached to the monument, | 
erected on the site of the action, it appears 
as ‘‘ John Nairn.’’ Which is correct? To 
which branch of the family did he belong? | 


Nevx. 
[244K WALTON: FRAGMENTS OF) 
LETTERS.—In June, 1908, the follow- 


ing letter was printed in the Standard : 
To the Editor of the Standard. 





Sir,— 

Unpublished letters and documents of Izaak 
Walton are so very rare and sought after that 
I think a good many people here and in 
America will be interested to hear of a small | 
“find” which I think I have had in Waltoniana. | 
It consists of two little fragments of letters 
which are not referred to in Nicolas’s ex- 
haustive edition of the Angler, or in any 
other edition. I may be mistaken, but I 
believe they appear in no edition of Walton. 
I should certainly have included them in the 
Winchester edition of The Complete Angler... 
had they come to my notice then. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Georep A. B. Dewar. 
Doles, Hampshire, June 28 [1908]. 


Mr. Dewar was editor of the Winchester 
Edition of ‘ The Complete Angler,’ which was | 
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published by Freemantle and Co. in 1902, 4 
letter directed to Mr. Dewar has been re- 
turned to the sender marked ‘ deceased.” 
As far as I am aware, no subsequent refer 
ence has been made to these ‘‘ Fragments,” 
Can any reader supply further information? 


BERNARD FRECHTM 
a r A e 
New York, U.S.A. " 


PETER SCALE.—Wanted, particulars of 

birth or baptism of Peter Scalé, born in 
1737. Most likely county Essex, in or near 
Colchester. If in Surrey, probably near Ber. 
mondsey. ‘ 

H. St. J. D. 

UDLESTON.—Did the Hudlestons © of 
~~ Millom in Cumberland own Huddleston 
in the West Riding, or were they perhaps 
cadets? What was the ‘‘ York manuscript ” 
to which Nicolson and Burn (‘ Hist. of 
Westmld. and Cumb.,’ ii. 11) allude? The 
five pre-Conquest Hudlestons are no doubt 
quite correctly rejected by Round (‘ Peerage 
and Pedigree,’ ii. 88 and note 4), but how 
far back can this story be traced? Niel 
‘“cognominatus prepositus archiepiscopi ” 
(Farrer, ‘ Early Yks. Chart.,’ i., nos. 45-6), 
i.e., the reeve or provost of Thomas II, 
Archbishop of York (ibid., no. 25), ‘‘ was the 
ancestor of the family of Huddleston ”’ (ibid. 
note) and ‘‘the fact that Nigel gave part of his 
tithe in Huddleston combined with evidence 
in llater times of the tenure by the Huddle- 


| ston family of a knight’s fee in Huddleston 


Wetwang, and other places, prove that 
Nigel.was ancestor of that family ”’ (ibid., 
no. 46 note citing ‘ Kirkby’s Quest,’ 390, 
401) ; he had a son Gilbert (ibid. nos. 46, 36, 
and note 39; p. 280), who held two knights’ 
fees of the Archbishop of York in 1166 (cbid., 
p. 45 and note 6), no doubt the same as Rich- 
ard de Hudleston held in 1212 (Foster ‘ Visit. 
of Yorks.,’ 31. Ellis de Hudleston attested 
charters c. 1170 (Farrer, op. cit., iii., nos. 
1719-20, 1758) and Richard de Hudleston, 
who had a town house at York in Clemen- 
thorpe, c. 1185 (ibid., i., no. 216), is de: 
scribed as a knight c. 1194 (ibid., no. 345). 
A number of documents in ‘ Archbishop 
Gray’s Reg.’ (Surtees Soc., Ivi.) are wit: 


| nessed by Richard or Sir Richard de Hudle- 


ston, doubtless of a later generation. 
Were Grainger and Collingwood justified 


| in suggesting a missing generation between 


John de Hudleston, who held Millom in 125] 
jure uxvris and another John who was in 
possession in 1292 (‘ Reg. of Holm Cultram,’ 
p. 30)? The latter was, however, not alive 
in 1311. He was living in 1303 (‘ Reg. of 
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St. Bees,’ ed. Wilson, p. 363 note), but his 
widow Sibyl occurs in 1306 (‘ V.C.H. Lanes.,’ | 
viii., 245 note 53) and presumably held a 
third part of Millom in dower when two 
rts were entailed on his son Richard, the 
Peter's wife Alice and their issue on 18 Nov., 
1308 (Trans, ut sup., 227). Richard, who 
was a knight by 21 Dec., 1310 (Chet. Soc. 
New Ser. Ixxviii. 779) put in his claim when 
the manor of Billington was settled by 
Adam de Hudleston and his wife Isabel on 
20 Apr., 1309 (Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., 
xlvi. 2-3); his uncle, however, died childless 
in 1322, possibly killed at the battle of 
Boroughbridge, so that he succeeded (‘V.C.H. 
Lancs.,’ vi. 327 and note 24) at the age of 

forty (Rec. Soc. ut sup., liv. 45). 
H. I. A. 


MANN FAMILY OF HULL.—This family 
was long established in Hull, the name 
appearing as far back as 1600. In the 
eighteenth century they were large merchants 
and ship-owners. Can any reader direct me 
to a pedigree of the family? I have reason 
to believe that such a pedigree exists ? 
D. R. Cousin. 

The Atheneum, Liverpool. 


“QETTING HER CAP”: ORIGIN OF 

PHRASE WANTED. — What is the 
origin of the phrase of a woman setting her 
cap at a man when she wishes to become 


engaged to him? J. Lanprear Lucas. 


PURDLE DOOR: DERIVATION OF 
NAME WANTBHBD.—This is the name 
given to a spot in the vicinity of Lulworth 
Uove, on a little bay on the Dorset coast at 
the foot of Swyre Head. One guidebook 
writer calls it the favourite subject of the 
photographer, of the pictorial postcard and 
of endless water-colour sketches. I should 
be glad to know what is the origin of its 


mame. H. Askew. 
AUTHOR WANTED.—Who is the writer of 


the following lines, and what is their con- 
text? I am under the impression that they | 
are by J. A. Symonds, but I cannot trace them, 
and it is possible that they are by a more | 
modern poet. I have in mind the name Arthur 
J. Simpson, or Symonds. They are :— 

“Her cheeks are hot, her cheeks are white; 

The white girl hardly breathes to-night, 

So faint the pulses come and go 

That waken to a smouldering glow 

The morbid faintness of her white.” 

It is possible that this extract (the whole | 
poem have never read) came from ‘The 
Decadent Period of the 1890s’) published some- 
where about 1910. A. G. Manan. 
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QUERIES. 
Replies. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES. 


(clxvii. 348; clxviii. 51, 394). 


QS a trip to California in August last, 1 

visited the Henry E. Huntington Lib- 
rary and Art Gallery, located at San Marino, 
a few miles distant from Los Angeles. In 
the manuscript department of the Library 
I saw the original note-book kept by the 
administrators of Newton’s estate. It will 
be remembered that Newton died intestate. 
The note-book is said to be mentioned in the 
Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
Report on the Hastings Papers, vol. i., p. 
415 (1928), but that is not accessible to me 
at this moment. The note-book, which is 
of small size, bears upon the outside of the 
front cover the inscription following: 

1726 
Account current 
with Sr Isaac Newton. 

The earliest entry in the first portion of 
the book is: 1726, May 26. The record ap- 
peared to me to have been begun, in 1726, 
by John Conduitt, the husband of Newton’s 
half-niece, Catherine Barton. The first page 
inside the cover which bears any writing, 
was worded thus: 

1726 
Account of Sr Isaac Newton’s 
assets in the Funds 


Bank Stock £13000. 
Do bought the 7th 
October 1726 1000. 
South sea Stock ° 5000. 
South sea Annuity 5000. 


One annuity in the Exchequer upon his 
own life for £100 pr anm, The 
order for wek is lodged 

with Mr. Clark of the Bank. 

Two of the pages, in 1726, were signed: 
John Conduitt. Two were signed: Tho. 
Pilkington, Ben Smith. Only about twelve 
or fourteen pages bore any writing. There 
were many blank pages. 

I was somewhat puzzled by finding one 
entry bearing a date so early as 16 June, 
1720, which appeared to be in Newton’s own 
handwriting and signed by him. It read as 


| follows : 


Rd the Sixteen day of June 1720 of 
Mr John Warner by the hands of Mr 
Beavor the Sum of One Thousande 
two hundred Sixty foure pounds— 
Seaventeen Shillings and Eight pence 
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whitch I promise to Repay upon 
Demand. 
Isaac Newton. 

1264 :17 :8 

Newton’s signature certainly seemed to be 
genuine, for I compared it with a photo- 
static copy which I happened to have with 
me of one of Newton’s original manuscript 
letters, signed by him. The attendant in 
charge of the manuscripts department of the 
library agreed with me. 
ence that the note-book had, originally, been 
in Newton’s own possession, and intended 
by him for various entries to be made therein 
by himself, but that the above receipt was 
the only one which he did actually make. 

There were two loose slips in the front of 
the book ; one of the slips, the back of which 
was blank, bore upon its face the memoran- 
dum following: 

May 19, 1727. 


| set of photostatic negatives of the 


} 
| 


I drew the infer- | 


Mr Warner shewed me an Order under Sr | 


Isaac Newton hand Dated 25 of March 1725 the 
Rents & profitts of Woolstrop Rent in Lincoln 
Shere ye year of 25th A Yeare or there aboute 


one hundred pounds & noe more. 





Rd of Mr. Tomson - - 26:10:7 
Rd of Mr. Newton Smith - 36:11: 8} 
Rd of Mr. Warner - « 14: 04: 51 

17: 6: 83 


The other loose slip was printed on one 
side, as follows: 
ANNUITIES 
London, the Day 
Received of 
the Sum of 


of 


172 


being in full for 
in the Joint Stock of 
South-Sea Annuities, this day transferred in 
the said Company’s Books, unto the said 
Witness, By 


The other side of the loose slip last men- 
tioned showed a receipt, in writing, as 
follows : 


of Sr Isaac Newton, One Hundred 

and Twenty five pounds 

which I promise to pay you on Demand 
35. —:— 


Ben Smith. 


At the bottom, in a diff t hand d | . ? 
_ the bottom, in a different hand appeare rer Com 9 


this : 
£sd 
his Shaire for Wine 2: 10: 0 
My examination of the note-book was made 
with some care, but as my time was limited 
and some of the writing seemed a little diffi- 
cult to decipher, it is possible that further 
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written 
portions, including the loose slips, would be 
small, 
Eucene F, MacPrue, 
5220 Blackstone Avenue, Hyde Park, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

“QEE NAPLES AND THEN DIE” 

(clxix. 332, 376).—This phrase has an 
entertaining history. There is an old saying 
in the Neapolitan dialect, ‘“‘ Vire Napole 


prim’ i mori’’ (See Naples before you 
die); in an ancient Neapolitan manv- 
script are the words ‘‘ Vide Napole e 
po’ mudre.’’ By the time of Voltaire, at 


any rate, there was a phrase in Italian, cur- 


rent in France, ‘‘ Veder Napoli e poi 
mori.”” ‘‘Muori’”’ is the form given in a 


collection of Italian proverbs—and many a 
young Frenchman, artist or otherwise, 
crossed the Alps with the magic words upon 
his lips. Neapolitan youths, adepts in the 
art of making acquaintance with tourists, 
saw a good opportunity for a joke, and told 


at ick Sens tone Wh i oh oa t | the French stranger that he quite misunder- 
until such time Isau arner ecelve hereou stood the expression and that its real mean- 


ing was ‘‘See Naples and then Mori.” 
When the Frenchman asked for more inform- 
ation about the beautiful place that was 
deemed worthy of being coupled with Naples, 
he was told that Mori was a village between 
Sorrento and Oastellamare; but when he set 
out to see for himself this spot of peerless 
loveliness, he could not find anyone who had 
ever heard of Mori. If he confided his per- 
plexities to another Neapolitan youth, not 
improbably he was told that the phrase was 
‘“Veder Napoli e poi Mboli,” and was 
advised to proceed at once to a breakwater 
(moli) from which the view was all that 
could be desired. All this, of course, was 
done in the most good-natured way possible. 

Vicomte Oscar de Poli, who in a juvenile 
novel, published in 1889, made one of his 


| characters say ‘‘ Veder Napoli e poi mori,” 
Reeeived 18 May 1727 of the Administrators | , ae 
| it, that mori was a local abbreviation for 


| Alimuri, a village near Sorrento, 


ingenuously admitted, when taken to task for 
but he 


| made confusion more confounded by adding 
| that Alimuri was spelt ‘‘ Alinuri’’ in the 


| beautiful.” 
scrutiny might slightly modify my transcrip- | thirty years ago, I can vouch on a 
tions. The expense of procuring a complete ' perience. Not the driver, who turn 


military map. There is nothing remarkable 
The best thing to do is to get rid of all 
longing to see the undiscoverable ‘* Mori, 
and to hold to the plain, literal and evident 
sense of the saying, ‘‘ See Naples before you 
die, for you, will never see anything more 
That this was true enough some 
own eX+ 
round on 
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the box every five minutes to ask how much | 1813, gives the ‘‘ Bell Inn (Old), Holborn, — 
his “ tip’ would be, instead of talking plea- | at 125, nearly op. Fetter Lane.” The inn 
santly about the Sirens and Sejanus, Tiberius | was used by coaches and carriers from Berk- 
and Tasso, nor the small children who, on hamstead, Bampton, Woodstock, Stratford- 
being asked the way, answered and stretched | on-Avon, and many other places, including 
out a hand for a coin, could detract in aught | Hendon and Highgate, in the eighteenth cen- 
from the incomparable charm and interest of | tury. In 1831, coaches are also mentioned 
the surroundings. But is it so to-day? I | to and from Brighton, Cambridge and Here- 
am told, for instance, that there is a motor- | ford. The present tavern is on part of the 
road from Naples to Pompeii, or, in other | site of the old inn. 


words, to quote from the greatest of Italian | K. Rocers. 
: La trotta | On p. 70 of Besant and Mitton’s ‘ Holborn 
Che lV’onestade ad ogni atto dismaga. and Bloomsbury’ in ‘The Fascination of 


® Pencr Anusrnone | London Series,’ 1903, is this: 
: ; fie | East of its [Leather Lane’s] southern end in 
OTTERY COMMEMORATING SUN- | Holborn were two old inns, the Old Bell and 
P DERLAND BRIDGE (clxix. 283, 352). | Black Bull. The former was a coaching inn 


e - of great celebrity in its day, and picturesque 
—I have a ‘og mug’”’ which shows on | wooden balconies surrounded its inner court- 
one side the bridge with a square-rigged | yard. It has now been transformed into a 
ship, a paddle-wheel steamer and other craft | modern public-house. It was the last of the 
passing below. Above the picture are the old galleried inns of London. The Black Bull 
words : was also of considerable age. Its courtyard 
: Tae £ the Cast I Brid th has been converted into dwellings. 
ee ee see eee cree Se ite Po | The Old Bell on the east side of Warwick 
Wear built by R. Burdon M.P. | Lane is the house where Archbishop Leigh- 
and below: | ton is said to have died. See Walter Thorn- 
: bury’s ‘Old and New London; The City, 


Ancient and Modern,’ new edition, vol. ii. 


“ce 


Span 236 feet height 100 feet Began 24 Sep. 1793 
Opened 2 Augt 1796 


Immediately below the — -" the | Epwarp BENSLyY. 
words (of which the first and last letters na 
are difficult to read): ‘‘Dioore & Co., I knew this old inn before it was altered 


Southwk.”’ in 1898, a good specimen of the old galleried 
“On the other side of the mug, under Mn eo Ma days = Fyn se 
: ; : . Mr. J. P. Bacon Purttips will find an illus- 
® pictare of o paddle-wheel porege 1 with | tration of it, and some interesting notes 
funnel as high as the two masts (on which ieidh tl: Malai : ij 350. of 
sails are set fore and aft), are these lines, | Walks 6 os” w ty er ii., e , oO 
within a wreath of roses, thistles, shamrocks, alks in London, by Augustus Hare. 


and foliage: C. Tynpatt Wotcxo. 
Mild Charity’s glow, EB ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
a ee CIANS (clxix. 171, 336).—The loss of a 
ya jcaete aah = volume of the Roll of this learned body is 
When the virtue is felt | perhaps less singular than the fact that no 
And its dew is diffused in a tear. | attempt appears to have been made for nearly 
CHARLES STRACHEY. a century to supply the omission from other 

sources. 


HE OLD BELL INN, HOLBORN (clxix.| The College itself, doubtlessly, possesses. 
350).—A detailed and interesting account | S°me data at least for this purpose from the 
of this old Holborn inn can be found in the underscript ’’ of portraits or engravings, 
late Dr. Philip Norman’s ‘ London Van- | also from documents and expense books of 
ished and Vanishing,’ pp. 153 to 161. The the period among its archives, or from in- 
interest is greatly increased by four coloured | Scriptions on goblets or monteiths in its pos- 
plates from Dr. Norman’s charming water- | S°ssion (bearing upon them the names and 
colour drawings of old London houses. The | 7@nk of the donors). 
drawings were made in 1897, just before the | Elsewhere, mural tablets (such, for ex- 
demolition of the old building with its gal- | ample, as the one to Queen Elizabeth’s physi- 
leried yard. I remember the Old Bell and | cian in Honiton Parish Church, Devon), or 
its yard well, in the early ’nineties. Lockie, | even tombstones of those departed, the local- 
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. . . . . | 
ity of which is mostly ascertainable, might | 


supply some of the evidence sought. 


The Historical Society, too, could aid in | 


the effort to recover an important link in 
our scientific history. The court archives of 


the time of Henry VIII might also be exam- | 


ined—in the Record Office ? A.D. T. 
AMLET: THE DUMB SHOW (clxix. 
304, 334).—Miss M. H. Donpps, discuss- 
ing Dr. Dover Wilson’s theory that Claudius 
did not see the dumb-show, suggests that it 
was originally an alternative to the dia- 
logue. I do not think this will do, although 
it must be admitted that Shakespeare would 
not tell the full story of the murder and re- 
marriage twice. Miss Dopps instances the 
double revelation of Portia’s death in ‘ Julius 
Caesar.’ Curiously enough, Granville Barker 
(‘ Prefaces to Shakespeare,’ i. 130-2) thinks 
Shakespeare saw something worth retaining 
in both versions. And so, if I read her 
aright, does Miss Dopps in connection with 
the play-scene in ‘Hamlet.’ But the ex- 
amples are only superficially parallel, and it 
is by no means certain that Shakespeare him- 
self intended to discard anything in either 
of these cases. 


The important point in the Hamlet play- | 


scene is that the audience has already heard 
the story from the Ghost, so that, if their 
attention is to be held, whatever is presented 
must afford a complete contrast. 
dumb-show, which is brief, popular in form, 
and calculated, like the artificial verse which 
follows, to give an added sense of reality to 
the main action. But Shakespeare realised 
that there must be no ‘‘ presenter.’’ Claudius 
would hardly have let that pass. As it is, 
the whole scene maintains an admirable and 
just credible tension. 


Hence the : 
| Wincanton and Castle Cary, exposed to the 


The dumb-show having passed without inci- | 


dent, the dialogue which follows is found to 
break new ground. 
let’s own words of reproach to his mother, 


I think it contains Ham.- | 


for it is to her he turns when the Player- | 


Queen’s protestations are over. 
later Lucianus appears and gives the second 
turn of the screw which causes the King to 
rise. 

No doubt this view of the matter has been 
put before; it is very difficult to say any- 
thing new about ‘ Hamlet.’ But it is per- 
haps worth mentioning that the play-scene 
affords only one instance of Shakespeare’s 
narrative technique in ‘ Hamlet.’ Consider 
the episode of ‘‘ the rugged Pyrrhus,’’ Ham- 
let’s account of his voyage to England; the 
Ghost’s story. The style is brilliantly varied, 
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and so indeed it is in the play-scene, By 
what seems to me to be an exquisite tact 
if one can use the word in this connection, 
Claudius takes fright at exactly the right 
moment. No doubt Shakespeare would have 
found the right words and the right manner 
but the wooing of Gertrude by Claudius would 
rr been something the play is better with. 
out. 
H. W. Crunpett, 


IZPAH (clxix. 333, 373).—The gather. 

' ing, for churchyard burial, of a hanged 
criminal’s bones by ‘his mother is related in 
the last chapter of Walter Raymond’s novel 
‘No Soul above Money,’ Longmans, 1899, 
The novel is founded on events which hap- 
pened in South-East Somerset in 1730 and 
became a traditionary tale of the country- 
side. Variations naturally arose, and Ray- 
mond selxcted for his purpose a version that 
was more dramatic than accurate. I have 
never heard, or otherwise read, of the ‘ Riz- 
pah ’’ incident in this connection, and Ray- 
mond may have imported it from Sussex or 
from Tennyson, especially as he calls the 
man’s mother Rizpah, whereas her name was 
Elizabeth. 

In case there is a substratum of truth in 
the Somerset story, I. H. Y. may like to 
know that the corpse hung in an iron cage, 
made by the local blacksmith, in the north- 
east angle of a carfax on the road between 


view of the man’s native village, Bratton 
Seymour. The spot has ever since been 
known as “ Jack White’s Gibbet,’’ and it is 
still haunted. 

Facts concerning White’s crime have been 
collected in a pamphlet by Mr. Douglas Mac- 
millan (Folk Press). 

W. W. Git. 


UZZ: ‘‘ BUZZ BOTTLES ”’ (clxix. 313, 
355).--I well remember this game. As 

a young man I knew another meaning to the 
word, which had to do with passing the 
bottle after dinner. ‘‘ To ‘‘ buzz the bottle” 
meant, Do not let it stop with you but send 
it on to your next neighbour. There were 
‘* buzz bottles ’’ or ‘‘ buzz decanters.’’ Shaped 
like an old-fashioned soda-water bottle, they 


| could not stand, but had to be passed from 


hand to hand, and when they reached the 
chairman, were placed in a large egg-cup-like 
wooden stand. I have seen such a pair used, 
and know of one more single decanter, the 
survivor of a pair; but they are exceedingly 
rare, 

F. Witttam Cock, M.D. 
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THE GARROTE (clxix. 298, 338, 351). — 
This was a constricting circle of iron 
fixed to a post and worked from behind by 
aheavy spindle. In some oases, in addition 
to the iron ring, there was a steel spike; 
this advanced from behind as the spindle 
crept along the screw and pierced the neck, 
destroying the spinal marrow just where it 
joins the brain, thus destroying life more 
quickly than strangulation does alone. 


F. Wiii1am Cock, M.D. 


RISH STAPLE TOWNS (clxix. 333). — 

Staple towns were the appointed centres 
of the trade of the Company of the Mer- 
chants of the Staple; these merchants had 
a monopoly of the purchase and export of 
the staple commodities of England, wool, 
leather, etc. Drogheda was made one of the 
three staple towns of Ireland because it was 
the market, and principal port, of the north- 
ern part of the English Pale, which then ex- 
tended over much of the counties of Louth 
and Meath; the southern part lying in those 
of Dublin and Kildare. This Pale 
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asted till | 


the complete subjugation of Ireland under | 


Blizabeth. As a commercial system, having 
the advantages and drawbacks of monopoly, 
it probably suited England’s trade with Ire- 
land during that period. 

ALFRED WELBY. 


UNERAL OF BISHOP WREN, 1667. 


(clxix. 315, 354).—Matthew Wren’s fun- 
eral has a distinct interest from the ecclesi- 
astical pojnt of view, because he ‘‘ was 
solemnly buried in Pembroke Chapel [at 


Cambridge, to the re-building of which he | 


had devoted £5,000 from the recovered in- 
come of his bishopric when released from the 
Tower, Mar. 17, 1660], Rougedragon carry- 
ing the crozier and Norroy the mitre (both 


of which are preserved at Pembroke College), | 


” 


and Pearson preaching his funeral sermon 
(Ollard and Crosse, p. 655). Is any other, 
instance on record, since Reformation days, 





of members of the College of Heralds thus | 


taking an official part in the burial of a 
diocesan bishop ? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


OURCE WANTED (elxix. 
domande. chi ben serve e tace,” with the 


350).—* Assai | 


English rendering “ He asks enough who serves | 
well and saith nothing,” is on p. 3, column 1, | 


of the “Proverbi morali nella Lingua Italiana” 


accompanying James Howell’s ‘ Lexicon Tetra- | 


glotton,’ 1659, which shows that the words 
were then regarded as proverbial. 


Epwarp Bewnsty. 
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An Early Mystic of Baghdad. By Margaret 
Smith. (The Sheldon Press. 15s.). 
ARITH b. Asad al-Muhasibi, who lived 

from A.D. 781 to a.p. 857, is a leader of 
religious thought whose importance has been 
obscured by the fame of teachers who derived 
much of their doctrine and their inward in- 
spiration from him—al-Ghazali in particu- 
lar. His numerous writings have not as yet 
been published or edited and part of the just 
claim to attention which this book may put 
forward is its being based almost entirely on 
manuscripts treasured in libraries in the 

Kast or in Europe. Dr. Margaret Smith has 

already proved her competence to deal with 

such material, and we are glad to learn from 
her preface that she has begun collating the 
existing MSS. of al-Muhasibi’s best known 
and most important work—‘ perhaps the 
finest manual on the interior life which 
Islam has produced’’—in preparation for 
printing an Arabic text. | Meanwhile, she 
discusses here that body of ascetic and 
mystic doctrine which established itself 
within orthodox Islam as Safi mysticism, 
and may be said to have given to Islam that 
side or aspect which makes readiest appeal 
to the sympathies of thinkers weulead in 

Christianity. It is no wonder that it 

should, for the influence of Christianity is 

throughout—within definite limitations—dis- 
tinctly apparent. 

Dr. Smith discusses the whole body of 
al-Muhasibi’s teaching under the several 
headings of Ascetic, Moral, Devotional and 
Mystic Theology—giving most space to tho 
first of these. Perhaps this part of the book 
would have been improved by cutting down— 
even by mere verbal] curtailment of the often 
over-lengthy sentences. For the general line 
of thought is familiar to any student of 
religion, the main interest being in what 
al-Muhasibi was drawn specially to empha- 
size. His counsels are based on a_ psycho- 
logical theory of which, again, the pattern 
is familiar. The chapter on this we thought 
the best in the book, as bringing out, on the 
one hand, received contemporary thought, 
and, on the other, aJ-MuhAsibi’s special con- 
tribution to it. 

There is not a great deal to relate in the 
way of biography. al-Muhasibi had his op- 
ponents, and he had also a devoted band of 
disciples. A careful account is given of the 
sources from which he drew, which, in Bagh- 
dad at that period, would include not only 
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all the thought of some generations of Islam, 
where jealousy for orthodoxy and separation 
of schools were by now somewhat stormily 
active factors, but also plentiful contribution 
from Jewish and Christian thinking, and 
possibly something of Greek philosophy. His 
own writings — the principal of which are 
analysed in detail—show his erudition as a 
scholar and philosopher gathered up into 
and transmuted by his own spiritual experi- 
ence. If his tendency towards theological 
speculation of a mystica] order brought sus- 
picion of unorthodoxy upon him, he was yet 
a vigorous opponent of the rationalising 
heretics, who in his day were using the logi- 
cal methods of Gentile philosophers to re- 
commend an idea of God foreign to that 
taught in the Koran. 

The religious outlook of this great teacher— 
as of Islam in its noblest manifestations— 
is akin to that of the Puritans or Jansenists 
among Ohristians. One can imagine a dis- 
cussion between al-Muhasibi and ‘‘ ces Mes- 
sieurs’’ of Port Royal in which would be 
deep mutual understanding. 


Contemporary German 
Werner Brock. 
Press. 6s. net). 


THE gradual development of German philo- 


Philosophy. 


By 
(Cambridge 


sophy from Hegel to our own day is a | 


subject of the deepest interest, but one con- 
siderably too big for the limits of three chap- 
ters, which are but three lectures, delivered 
last year at Bedford College, revised and ex- 
panded. Accordingly there are pages here 
of very heavy reading. The first chapter, in 
particular, which compresses within forty- 
four small pages an account of German 
humanism and science as the background for 
German philosophy, with an outline of the 
two main philosophical movements which 
have run a longish course since Hegel, and 
discussions severally of the work and signi- 
ficance of Husserl, Dilthey and Weber, is so 
closely packed and so severely restricted to 
the essential as to be less an introduction— 
or opening of a way into the subject—than 
a portal which challenges the student to storm 
it. We pass on, however, to something more 
readily profitable in the chapter on Nietzsche 
and Kierkgaard. Of Nietzsche most people 
know something, but the Danish philosopher, 
whose work, published in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, had long lain neglected 
and only towards the period of the war be- 
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came an influence on German thought, will 
probably be new to most readers. He died. 
in his early thirties. The principal interest 
of his career is to be found in his reaction 
to Protestant Christian theology, to the 
Romantic movement of the beginning of the 
century, and to the philosophy of Hegel, 
Young as he was, he had assimilated, out 
grown, and begun to criticise, the rulj 
ideas of his time in all three directions, sal 
that with a masterly originality which Dr. 
Brock tells us has led him to be now esteemed 
in Germany “ one of the most remarkable 
psychologists of all time, in depth, if not in 
breadth, superior to Nielzsche, and in pene- 
tration comparable to Dostoievsky.’’ His 
conception of ‘‘ existenz’’ and “‘ existential 
thinking ’’ (an attitude of the individual 
towards himself, the culmination of which 
is ‘‘ choice ’’—choice made with a man’s 
‘‘ whole complete being, out of a funda- 
mental earnestness ’’) has proved as it were 
a seed-thought in the present-day philosoph 
of which Karl Jaspers and Martin Heidaai 
are the outstanding exponents. The general 
outcome—especially as represented by Heideg- 
ger—is to lift philosophy out of the second- 
ary position into which, to ordinary eyes, 
she had been thrust by science, by the pro- 
pounding of newly envisaged universal prob- 
lems to the solving of which science is 
confessedly unequal. 


CORRIGENDUM. 
At ante, p. 281, col. 2, 1. 37, delete the. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. . 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give withing paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 

uested to put in the be left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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